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I: 
REASONS FOR IMPROVED METHODS IN THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Religious work during the last quarter cen- 
tury has improved notably in two directions, in 
pulpit ministrations and in organizations for 
young people. The pulpit has dropped for- 
malities and technicalities. Nearer to the peo- 
ple, it has become more practical. It addresses 
the people more directly, on themes vital to 
life and capable of every-day application. It 
does little, however, in educating and training 
the young. Young people’s societies have 
opened a wide field for young zeal and enthu- 
siasm to exercise themselves in legitimate social 
activities and in labor for the church. But the 
young people’s societies also accomplish com- 
paratively little in the way of instruction. The 
presentation and explanation of Christian truth 
are still the function of the Sunday-school. No 
new agency has arisen to supplant it. But the 
Sunday-school must steadily improve, else it 
will be laid aside. 

This is a day of many changes. The atmos- 
phere seems charged with a spirit of innova- 
tion and improvement. ‘The young particularly 


are imbued with this spirit. In the material 
world variety is ever before them, changes are 
constantly taking place. They soon tire of 
whatever is monotonous and humdrum. They 
who ride the bicycle and journey by electricity, 
as a matter of course, have little patience with 


day-school. or variety’s sake the Sunday. 
school should introduce changes. 

The great scientist Wallace, who with Darwin 
discovered the principle of development, has 
recently written a book describing the wonder- 
ful inventions of this century. He names thir- 
teen of chief importance: railways, steam nav- 
igation, the telegraph, the telephone, friction 
matches, illuminating gas, electric lights, pho- 
tography, the phonograph, X-rays, spectrum 
analysis, anesthetics, and antiseptics; while in 
all preceding centuries he can enumerate but 
six inventions of equal importance: the steam- 
engine in the eighteenth century, the telescope 
in the seventeeth century, printing in the fif 
teenth century, the compass in the fourteenth 
century, and in prehistoric times numeral nota- 
tion and alphabetical writing. 

In the midst of all these changes it is idle to 
suppose that the Sunday-school can jog along 


in well-established ruts, trying no experiments, 
making no changes, and still satisfy the needs 
of people. 

Since the Sunday-school has so brief a time 
in which to do its work, it certainly ought to 
employ the best methods. The average Sun- 
cty-school zes3ion is lsss tan thirty minutes ¢ 
week, while the average day-school is in session 

thirty hours a week. Day-school teachers are 
tequired to read books and periodicals of 
a technical character describing improvements 
in buildings, courses of studies, text books, and 
methods of teaching; and day-school teachers 
are also required to attend conventions, for 
which in most cities and towns school exercises 
are suspended. Progress and improvement 
are the watchwords of those secular schools 
which exist merely for the sake of imparting 
knowledge in worldly wisdom. Surely no less 
strong are the reasons for progress and im- 
provement in that one school where the Bible 
is the text-book and Christianity the theme of 
instruction. Children who are thirty hours a 
week in schools whose methods are practical, 
scientific, and progressive will not be content 
to remain even thirty minutes in a school which 


is formal, stereotyped, and, as they know, in- 
effective. 

Sunday-school workers must remember the 
preventive character of their work. ‘They deal 
with the most impressionable and plastic ages. 
More hopeful is it to teach the young than to 
attempt to reform the aged. The church could 
better afford to close its pulpits and do away 
with preaching than to close its Sunday-schools 
and cease biblical instruction. And yet, if 
faulty methods and uninteresting teachers and 
antiquated ideas are still employed in Sunday- 
school, of what avail are these splendid oppor- 
tunities for impressive and effective instruction ? 

Surely the church ought to awaken to a re- 
vival of interest in the Sunday-school. The 
teachers’ meeting should be revived; the best 
Sunday-school literature should be studied ; 
conventions for the dissemination of new ideas 
and the discussion of new methods should be 
attended. The church ought certainly to lay 
upon its heart a greater burden for this kind of 
work;, and Christians in every community 
ought carefully and prayerfully to consider how 
the local Sunday-school can be improved in 
attractiveness, cheerfulness, instruction, and 
influence. 


Va 


THE * RESPONSIBILITY RESTING UPON THE PROTEST- 
ANT SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


A great responsibility rests upon the Protest- 
ant Sunday-school because it is practically the 
only means now available for the instruction of 
Protestant children in the Bible and in religious 
truth. In response to the plea, legitimate when 
candid, that sectarian instruction should not be 
given in the public school, all religious teaching 
has been in many places wholly withdrawn from 
the public school, and, since many homes are ° 
worldly and careless, the Sunday-school with its 
half-hour session is the only opportunity for 
imparting lessons concerning God and human 
destiny. This great responsibility should be 
emphasized. 

1. The Sunday-school is not a mere branch 
of the local church and a feeder to that church, 
however real this phase of its functions may be ; 
but it belongs to the great social fabric, it is a 
part of the economy of God for social redemp- 
tion. Where the day-school stops the Sunday- 
school should go on. It should be planned and 
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equipped to be a legitimate supplement to the 
public school. It has a mission for good citi- 
zenship and good government. Its work and 
its beneficent effects belong to the whole com- 
munity, and not to one church alone. 

2. In its own sphere the Sunday-school 
should be conducted upon as sound pedagogi- 
cal principles as the day-school in its sphere. 
Lessons of the utmost importance both to so- 
ciety and to the individual are given; and they 
should be given with as much attention to meth- 
ods and results as the public school knows. 
Children who five days a week receive the best 
instruction that modern educational methods 
can devise will not willingly spend thirty min- 
utes one day in the week with trivial anecdotes 
and pointless exhortation, however pious in in- 
tention. The Sunday-school is in comparison 
with the day-school; it cannot help itself; it 
ought to be able to bear the comparison. 

3. The place and attention given the Sun- 
day-school are not in proportion to its impor- 
tance. It usually has no distinctive place of its 
own. Usually following the preaching service 
it takes its teachers and its pupils when tired 
and hungry and holds them against protest of 
appetite and nerves. Not infrequently it re- 
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quires preparation neither in the pupil to learn 
nor in the teacher to teach; and sometimes the 
very officers of the church and the pastor seem 
indifferent to its claims. 

4. The Sunday-school should reach out for 
children. Attractive, and studying ever to 
make itself more attractive and more efficient, 
it should not aim simply at holding its own 
members, but always at drawing in more who 
attend no other Sunday-school. Every child 
who attends a day-school should attend a Sun- 
day-school also, and no Sunday-school officer 
or teacher should rest until this is accom- 
plished in his community. 

5. The Sunday-school must be honest and 
candid with the Bible. To cull sections here 
and there ; to string verses together for a fore- 
gone conclusion; to explain away passages ; 
and to treat difficulties in any makeshift, super- 
ficial way is not being really honest and candid 
with the Bible. 

Indeed, the responsibility of the Protestant 
Sunday-school is great. With no parochial 
school >, with few tf any-wholesome cate- 
chisms| forbthe Keoung, with S| Bife and less 
inclin ion |for the [frnpercseasans Pf instruction 


at the |family altar, we are throwing upon the 
LISRARY | 
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thirty minutes of the Sunday-school sesSion a 
greater burden than they can bear. Are we 
also endeavoring to make the Sunday-school 
more efficient and more effective? 


OS 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


The Sunday-school must not be regarded as 
an end in itself. To ring the bell, and sing a 
song, and offer prayer, and turn the seats about, 
and take up a collection, and answer ques- 
tions about some verses of the Bible, is not the 
whole function of the Sunday-school. It exists 
for the community as much as the day-school 
does. For manhood, for patriotism, for good 
citizenship, and good government the Sunday- 
school is as important as the day-school. The 
Sunday-school aims at character and righteous- 
ness, and in a high sense, then, belongs to the 
town and the state and the nation. 

Of course, the provision dealer who sells 
bread and meat to Mr. Brown is building up 
the flesh and muscle of the Brown family and 
at the same time supporting his own children ; 
but his children and the Brown children will 
soon be men and women grown, and if they be 
well and strong the whole town will gain. So 
Sunday-school instruction may build up a spe- 
cial church and denomination, yet after all, in 
honesty, sobriety, and Christian character, it 
benefits society. 
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Such an institution should not simply exist, 
but should grow. Its law of usefulness is ex- 
tension. Propagandism is its duty. For the 
sake of. individual children, for the sake of 
many homes, for the sake of the local church, 
for the sake of the denomination and all its in- 
terests, for the sake of the kingdom of Christ, 
for the sake of all the world, and for the very 
sake of heaven, with all its possibilities here 
and hereafter, the Sunday-school ought to grow. 

It follows then : 

1. That no persons now in the Sunday- 
school should be allowed to drift away without 
strenuous efforts to retain them. Every super- 
intendent and every teacher should have this 
on his heart. No absence should be allowed to 
pass unexplained. Sickness, removal, vexation, 
pique, whatever the cause, a home visit by the 
teacher is as important as any service rendered 
in the class. None should be lost. 

2. The officers and teachers of the school 
should be constantly expecting, planning for, 
praying for, and working for accessions. ‘The 
atmosphere of the school should be charged 
with this idea of growth. Although some good 
people have lost the desire for numbers because 
the ambition for mere size becomes sometimes 
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nauseating, yet as a means to an end the num- 
bers must be insisted upon and must be sought. 
A small school is frequently a confession not of 
laziness alone, but also of low ideals. 

3. Every officer, every teacher, and every 
pupil should acquire the habit of inviting 
friends and neighbors to the Sunday-school, 
particularly when new families move into the 
neighborhood. This does not mean proselyting. 
The rights of other schools and the comity of 
the kingdom should be respected. But persist- 
ent solicitation: in the neighborhood should be 
the habit. 

4. The Sunday-school should institute at in- 
tervals a systematic canvass of its vicinity ; par- 
ticularly is this needful in a large city. Every 
street and alley, every house and tenement 
within a certain radius should ‘be visited. 
City schools would do well to district the city 
among themselves for this purpose, and be sure 
that no part of the city is neglected. This 
work must be repeated and individual cases fol- 
lowed up. 

5. Mission Sunday-schools and branch Sun- 
day-schools should be established. This can 
be done in city and country alike. The school 
must be carried to the people and made con- 
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venient. Schoolhouses, halls, homes can be 
utilized. The mission school will sometime be- 
come a church; and so the kingdom will 
spread. But, whether a church or not, the 
mission school and the branch school must seek 
members, interest them, instruct them, and in- 
spire them with new ideals and a new life. 

Shall prizes be offered for new pupils? Shall 
special inducements be held out? Why not? 
The law furnishes no truant officers for the 
Sunday-school. It is only by persuasion that 
new members can be won. Yet the most 
effective means of attraction will be found in a 
well equipped school, equipped with officers 
and teachers actuated by love, filled with enthu- 
siasm, ard fired with a holy zeal for the spread 
of Christ’s kingdom upon the earth. 


Is 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPIRIT. 


An army is of very little use unless it have 
among all its members, both officers and men, 
a spirit of pride and enthusiasm—espvit de 
corps, it is often called. Without this spirit 
uniting its membership every organization be- 
comes tame and inefficient. 

A Sunday-school needs this same spirit. 

1. Attendance is affected thereby. Neither 
teacher nor pupils wish to be part of an insti- 
tution which is all the time lamely apologizing 
for its bare existence, and has nothing inspiring 
about it. Take enthusiasm, zeal, dash, and 
courage out of the Sunday-school and it will 
die. But, on the other hand, give it these qual- 
ities and its members will sooner think of stay- 
ing at home from a picnic than of neglecting a 
Sunday-school session. 

2. With esprit de corps in the school it is 
not difficult to obtain officers, teachers, com- 
mittees, and volunteers for work; but, without 
it how work drags! and committees decline ! 
and persons who do assume responsibilities bear 
them in a perfunctory way ! 
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3. When this spirit prevails increase of 
membership is easy. Present members, with- 
out even soliciting new members, will yet be so 
speaking of their school and of its excellences 
as to inevitably gain new members. Growth 
will be by natural attraction. Zeal becomes 
contagious. 

4. With enthusiasm in the school the teach- 
ing will prove effective. Instruction which in- 
structs, be it in the day-school, the Sunday- 
school, the pulpit, or the press, must persuade 
and inspire. It is impossible to drive in truth 
with a hammer or insert it with a hypodermic 
needle. Enthusiam, zeal, and spirit, qualities 
which are personal, prepare for and impart in- 
struction. 

Lisprit de corps, then, is essential to the Sun- 
day-school’s life and efficiency ; but how can it 
be obtained where it does not exist? Sugges- 
tions are possible : 

1. If it begin with any one and continue, it 
will naturally spread. Any person who is dis- 
interested, wise, and hopeful may become a 
center of enthusiasm. It is not limited exclu- 
sively to official position ; yet 

2. An officer of the school, from the van- 
tage ground of his very position can best inspire 
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others; and the superintendent best of all. 
_ His bearing, his plans, his energy, his words, 
his hopefulness, his good nature, his neatness, 
all have effect in this direction. If he is lazy, 
slovenly, and indifferent it will be difficult for 
the enthusiasm of others to rise superior to 
this discouraging object-lesson before them ; 
but if he have the right kind of spirit his spirit 
will find responsiveness in others. 

3. To promote this spirit officers and teach- 
ers should endeavor to have everything about 
the school genuine, sincere, earnest, and hearty. 

A realization of the great objects and ends 
of the school, to impart sacred truth and to 
give character to immortal spirits, will clarify 
ideals and ambitions and ennoble all Sunday- 
school exercises. 


Me 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Good teaching does not come from simply 
pulling on a Sunday-coat or pinning on a Sun- 
day-hat. There must be careful preparation. 
The day-schools require more and more both 
trained instruction and competent supervision. 
They recognize the great advances which have 
been made in methods, arising from the better 
understanding of the child-mind and the laws 
of mental growth and development; and the 
day-schools arrange for their teachers frequent 
conventions and meetings at which these new 
methods are explained, discussed, and tested. 
At these gatherings the attendance of teachers 
is usually required ; school itself is suspended, 
and the teachers’ pay goes on as though actu- 
ally at work in the schoolroom. 

Some similar means of imparting new ideas, 
discussing methods new and old, exchanging 
experiences, and receiving inspiration should be 
utilized by the Sunday-school. Now and then 
a teacher may teach well who studies the lesson 
and carries on the work without contact with 
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other teachers. But this is exceptional. No 
school will have uniformly good teaching with- 
out a teachers’ meeting or some equivalent. 

It is worth while to specify in detail some of 
the advantages of a teachers’ meeting : 

1. The lesson itself will be better under- 
stood. Hard texts, obscure allusions, cross 
references, practical applications, and helpful 
illustrations will be dealt with from many points 
of view, by many minds and to mutual benefit. 

2. The teachers’ meeting is a natural breed- 
ing-place for that essential zeal and enthusiasm, 
esprit de corps. Were it may start and hence 
spread. 

3. Insmaller schools questions of manage- 
ment and general policy, which the superin- 
tendent or other officers would not wish to 
settle upon individual responsibility, naturally 
come up for discussion, suggestion, and de- 
cision. 

4. The matter of discipline, too, so impor- 
tant yet so difficult to deal with in many 
schools, gets an airing in the teachers’ meeting. 
Some teachers by the help of their co-workers 
will be rendered more patient and more tact- 
ful in these trying affairs. 
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5. Special features of attraction in the Sun- 
day-school will come to a focus and expression 
in the meeting. 

6. The main object of the Sunday-school, 
sometimes lost sight of in the midst of topics 
concerning sacred geography, biblical history, 
proof texts, denominational orthodoxy, and 
similar subjects, will be recovered and kept 
prominent. The great object of bringing 
pupils to Christ is sometimes buried up by the 
very means which are employed for this end. 

7. The teachers’ meeting imparts courage. 
How often, perplexed with difficulties, disheart- 
ened by apparent lack of success, and some- 
times sore because of rebuff or criticism, a 
teacher decides to give up the class and with- 
draw from Sunday-school work! Then it is 
that a gathering of teachers who are acquainted 
with the same trials can out of quick sympathy 
allay the smart of wounded feelings, restore’ 
lost courage, and arouse anew the determina- 
tion to sow seed patiently though the harvest 
be long deferred. One such gift of encourage- 
ment.jwould justify the existence of a teachers’ 
meeting many long months, even though no 
other good were seen to come from it. 


8. The teachers’ meeting cannot help, then, 
making the lives of the teachers more patient, 
more earnest, more resourceful, more efficient, 
more noble, and — is it too much to say? — 
more Christian. 

Practical suggestions for the conduct of a 
teachers’ meeting may be given: 

1. As to time and place. Perhaps this is 
the chief difficulty to confront a body of teach- 
ers. All are busy. The Sunday is full; week- 
day evenings are occupied. I can simply urge, 
that, if the teachers are resolved to have a 
meeting, some compromises can be made by 
which the time and place can be found. Per- 
haps a half-hour or more can be given di- 
rectly preceding the regular week-day prayer 
meeting of the church. This serves in some 
instances. Perhaps the meeting can be held 
one evening in the week, directly after supper 
and before other work or engagements of the 
evening, and at the home of the superintend- 
ent or pastor. Surely a time and place can be 
found if a few are determined. 

2. The leader may be pastor, superintend- 
ent, some teacher, or even a person from out- 
side; but usually it is better to put up with a 
poor leader who is an active worker within the 
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Sunday-school than to obtain the best instruc- 
tion from one unacquainted with the special 
school and its conditions. Having a home 
teacher with occasional talks and suggestions 
from outside helpers, pastors, and others of the 
town and vicinity, would be a good plan to 
follow. 

3. Those who need the teachers’ meetings 
the least are yet the ones who should attend 
most constantly and faithfully. They can im- 
part the most. The grade of instruction in the 
whole school should be brought up to their 
level. They should attend, therefore, not for 
the sake of getting so much as giving inspira- 
tion. To create and maintain the esprit de corps 
of the school all must be present, from the 
highest to the lowest ; and for the consideration 
and discussion of the many hundreds of topics 
that will arise, whether concerning the lessons, 
or the general interests of the school, the pres- 
ence and help of all are needed. 

4. The proportion of time to be given to 
the lesson and to other matters should be 
watched and regulated with great care. Mere 
talk, a kind of discussion which simply states 
opinions without real suggestiveness, is time 
thrown away. Indeed, it may be worse, for it 


may disgust some with the whole proceeding 
and drive them from the meetings. But along 
with the lesson some place, I am convinced, 
should be allowed to general matters relating to 
the school. ‘This will arouse interest in some 
who may not care particularly for mere exposi- 
tion and scholarship, and will certainly always 
tend to keep the work of instruction practical, 
with a constant reference to actual conditions 
and needs in the school. 

I do not pretend to say that a teachers’ 
meeting is a cure-all for Sunday-school ills, 
either of instruction or management, but I am 
satisfied that it may be made a help to Sunday- 
schools, whether small or large, much more 
than is generally realized. 


VE. 
TEACHING IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

To teach well one must have some definite 
lesson to impart and a definite plan of action. 
Mere story-telling may secure attention and 
consa:ne time without “-ading to tLe réeai Ends 
for which the Sunday-school exists. 

What true teaching should aim at may be 
better seen by first indicating some faulty no- 
tions concerning it: 

1. No good teaching, either in day school 
or Sunday-school, seeks simply to train the 
memory. Education results not from simply 
pouring in facts. The memorizing of rules, 
dates, and phrases may have a certain value in 
the educational process, but a value far short of 
the true end. 

2. A discipline which means conformity to 
school rules, quietness, silence at proper times, 
rising at the sound of a bell, and other con- 
certed motions of many pupils together, while 
valuable to a certain extent, yetis not the true 
end of instruction, either on Sunday or the 
week-day. 

3. A pupil’s personal attachment to the 
teacher or the school is not the prime thing to 
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aim at, although without such attachment better 
results will be impossible. But the pupil may 
be enthusiastic in allegiance both to the teacher 
and to the school and yet not yield himself 
personally to the full force of the lessons 
taught. 

4 "Le Lapartation of “igh ‘deals ‘ali 
short, also, of reaching the highest end of 
teaching. Biography may be read and studied 
as a mere theme of interest. The very life of 
Christ may be known and admired without 
affecting powerfully the life of the pupil. 

The true end of teaching must be to promote 
self-activity. | 

This}was Jesus’ own distinctive method. The 
Jews could and did repeat Scripture glibly, but 
they did not think into its meaning and discern 
its true significance. The Jews kept rules 
punctiliously ; they were most zealous in their 
devotion to religion as an institution, and they 
held before their eyes constantly a high ideal of 
a coming Messiah, who should reign gloriously . 
in the name and power of Jehovah; but they 
did not know Jesus, and did not see the truth, 
Their fault lay in subservience to rules, to tra- 
ditions, to what other men had thought and 
said and done. They multiplied these sayings 
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and doings of the past into an elaborate code 
of six hundred and thirteen rules of conduct, 
which their disciples were required to accept 
implicitly and obey. 

Jesus called for self-activity. For him a man 
must think. Jesus disregarded mere rules. He 
laid down great principles. He abandoned the 
authority of precedent and tradition. He de- 
manded a personal awakening which involved 
self-thinking, self-feeling, and self-determining. 

The very parables of Jesus, by which he 
taught, require attention, protracted thinking, 
hard effort to comprehend. ‘They necessitate 
self-activity. 

This self-activity, which teaching in the Sun- 
day-school should promote, can better be 
understood by an approach from four points of 
view. 

1. The activity must be intellectual. To 
entertain and amuse is not enough. For the 
teacher to study profoundly and reach sound 
conclusions will not suffice. The pupil must be 
induced to think. He must have subjects to 
investigate, questions to probe into, facts to 
gather, arrange, and confirm. This in simple 
forms is possible even for younger classes. The 
Bible as literature, as history, as biography ; the 


NOTE. 

The Sunday-school is still in its incipiency. More lies 
before it than behind it. The progress here indicated is 
prospective, not yet realized. It seems evident that the 
era of sweeping “revivals” and wide-spread “ reforma- 
tions” has passed. For accessions to her membership, 
therefore, the church must rely more and more upon the 
educative processes of the Sunday-school; and tke 
Sunday-school must occupy a larger place in the scheme 
of grace, A. W. A. 

Lewiston, Me. 
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great themes, the great doctrines, and the great 
problems will all find proper places in the 
scheme of study at some time, tempered with 
due proportion. But first of all the pupil must 
be made to think, to think for himself, and 
must be shown something that is worth think- 
ing about. 

2. ‘This activity must reach to the sympa- 
thies. The emotional nature must be called 
into action not by cheap sentimentality, not by 
the shedding of tears; but certainly pity and 
admiration must be aroused, pity for the pathos 
of truth and admiration for the grandeur of 
truth. The setting of divine truth in the gos- 
pel narrative, with the delineation of sin and 
suffering, and with the description of virtue and 
victory, is surcharged with pathos of the deep- 
est and most effective kind, both in phrase and 
story, in word and action. ‘The pupil should 
so see this that his heart shall answer with re- 
morse and with admiration. 

3. This activity must also be volitional. 
The will must not be left at one side, indiffer- 
ent. Mere knowing and thinking, mere sorrow . 
and longing, avail next to nothing, unless the 
strong determination of an awakened soul fol- 
low. ‘The pupil must resolve. * By this act he 
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projects himself forward, upward, toward a new 
and nobler ideal; he tugs at the bounds of his 
own divinely-given possibilities to realize them, 
to enlarge them, to make himself more than he 
was. He throws himself by the side of and in 
harmony with the Infinite Energy. When a 
man wills, he begins to act as God acts. 

4. Self-activity must then transform itself 
into conduct. The tongue, the hand, the 
whole body have a share. Every faculty will 
then join in active submission and subservience 
to the truth. ‘It is impossible to keep a thing 
unless you give it away,” said a Sunday-school 
lecturer. This is the expression of the great 
principle involved in the parables of the pounds 
and talents, and uttered in the words, “‘ He that 
keepeth his life shall lose it, and he that losetn 
his life shall find it.” 

Self-activity is the only true end to seek in 
instruction. God has created his children with 
powers of choice and independent action. He 
has by his own plan magnified the value of 
personality. The personality must be touched, 
aroused, inspired. All other instruction is par- 
tial. This must ever be the great end and aim 
of Sunday-school teaching. 
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Little Builders. 


Star Lesson Quarterlies. Senior, 1 copy per year, 20 cents; in 
ackages per quarter, 4 cents; in packages per year, 15 cents. 
Ter, I copy per year, 20 cents; in packages per quarter, 4 
cents; in packages per year, 5 cents. Primary, x copy per 
year, 12 cents; in packages per quarter, 3 cents; in packages 
per year, ro cents. 
Sunday School Class Record Cards. Good for one year's record. 
Each, 2 cents. 


Sunday School Library Cards, per hundred, 50 cents, 


Barteau’s Sunday School Record Book. Containing Registers of 
Officers, Teachers, and Scholars, Alphabetical Index to Schol- 
ars, Attendance of Officers, Teachers, and Scholars by Classes, 
Weekly Class Reports, Minutes, Weekly Summary, Monthly 
Class Collections, Account with Treasurer, General Reports, 
Periodicals, Temperance Pledge. Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


Eiler’s Sunday School Teacher’s Class Book, per dozen, 75 cents. 


Eiler’s Collection Envelopes, per dozen, 50 cents. 


Free Baptist Register and Year Book, containing Free Baptist 
Statistics, Alphabetical List of Ministers, Annual Reports of 
General Conference, Complete List of Associations, Literary 
Institutions and Societies, Free Baptist Young People’s Socie- 
ties, Ministerial Obituary Record, and much other useful in- 
formation that every Free Baptist should be familiar with. 
Single copy, 20 cents; six or more at 15 cents each, postpaid. 


The Treatise. A compact statement of Free Baptist Doctrine and 
Polity, with Digest of Conference Law. 171 pages, cloth. 
Singly, postpaid, 40 cents; per dozen, $4.20; without Digest, 
singly, postpaid, 25 cents; per dozen, $2.50. 


Digest of General Conference Law. too pages, paper, postage 
paid, singly, 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


Doctrinal Views. An abridgment of the Treatise, paper covers. 
Singly, postpaid, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cents. 


Articles of Faith and Covenant. Four pages. Price per hun- 
dred, 50 cents; per dozen, ro cents. 


Free Baptist Question Book, by Rev. E. N. Long. A series of 
questions and answers based upon the authority of the Treatise, 
Cyclopedia, and articles which have appeared from time to 
time in the Morning Star and.Free Baptist. Price, postpaid, 
I5 cents. 


The Marriage Certificate and Wedding Souvenir, by Rev. Caro- 
line A. Bassett, 103 pages in black and red, beautifully bound 
in white and gold, full gilt. Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 


Mission Gems for the Master’s Crown, by Lillian Adele Tourtil- 
lotte, a pamphlet of 32 pages containing Recitations, Readings, 
Hymns, Class Exercises, etc., for use in Sunday-school con- 
certs and public meetings of missionary societies. Price, post- 
paid, 15 cents; in lots of ten or more, ro cts, each. 


India. Questions and Answers for Auxiliaries and Junior Socie- 
ties. 31 pages, 5 cents. 

Free Baptist Ministers’ Manual. Being a revised edition of the 
Hand-Book of Rev. Martyn Summerbell, D. D, It 1s espe- 
cially arranged for the use of Free Baptist Ministers, contain- 
ing Marriage Services, Communion Seryices, Ordinations and 
Installations, Corner-Stone Exercises, Dedications, etc. It is 
especially rich in material for the Sick-room and Funerals. 
132 pp., bound in limp black russia, red edges. Price, 75 
cents. 


Dunn-Butler Theology. Lectures on systematic theology, em- 
bracing the existence and attributes of God; the authority and 
doctrine of the Scriptures; the institutions and ordinances of 
the gospel. 467 pp., cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Centennial Record. A review by different writers of a century of 
denominational work in Missions, Education, Sunday-schools, 
Temperance, and Antislavery; also chapters on the General 
Conference, Literary Institutions, Publications, and Aged 
Ministers, with twenty statistical tables of great value for ref- 
erence, and steel engravings of Buzzell, Stinchfield, Colby, 
Marks, Cheney, Day, Knowlton, Phillips, Hutchins, Burr, 
and Quimby. . Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


utler Commentary on the Gospels. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
Memorials of Free Baptists. Price, postpaid, 30 cents: 
_ Lectures on the Truth of the Bible. Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 
» Missionary Reminiscences, by Mrs. M. M. Hills. Price, $r.50. 
. Poems, by Mrs, V. G. Ramsey, cloth, 278 pp. Price, $1.00, post- 
~age 8 cents. 
Sermons. A volume ‘containing twenty- -three discourses by as 
/many Free Baptist ministers. \Price,-postpaid, $1.00. 
5 Epes Baptism, by Rev. Geo. H. Ball, D. D. Price, post- 
aid, 25 cents. 
h Records. 60 pp. of tables for Pastors, Deacons, Clerks, 
Treasurers, Sunday School, and Church Statistics, with 200 
pages of fine Blank | paper for Church Records. Every church 
should have it in the interest of correct records. Price, post- 
= paid, $2.50. 
ebarck Letters. Price per hundred, $1.00. 
License Blanks. Letter size, printed in two colors, each 5 cents, 
six for 25 cents. 
rdination Blanks, Letter size, printed in two colors, each 5 
_ cents; six for 25 cents. 
Weekly Offering Pledge Cards. Price per hundred, 50 cents. 
Scrap Books, 6x9, cloth bound, roo Jeaves, postpaid, 60 cents. 
How Can I Best Honor God with My Substance? An eigh- 
 teen-page pamphlet on. an important subject, Price 3 cts, each,, 
Sr. 50. per one hundred, 
ng and Giving. A twenty-page pamphlet, paper cover. Price 
oA cts, each, $1.50 per one hundred. ° 
Life of Dr, J. L. Phillips. | Illustrated. 264 pages, handsomely 
- bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
The Life of Lavina Crawford, with an introduction by Prof. John 
Fullonton, D. D.. Price, postpaid, 60 cents. : 
George T. Day. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
‘William Burr. Price, postpaid, 60 cents, 
- Sta ES each 5 cents. : 
"gu re The Disciples’ Love. 8. Doctrinal Views of Free Bap- 
2, Sketch of Rey. A. H. Morrell. tists. 
3: ~The Education Society andIts 9. Brief Treatise on Baptism. 
Worl to. Free Baptist Church History. 
Eleven ‘Talks: to Young Men. 11, What Free Baptists Stand For: 
elke to Honag 3 12, The Work of the Spirit. 
3. Delusions and Enthusiasms. 
flue Star ‘Publishing aie Old Tasks with New Appli- 


ances. 
Bible Teaches. 15. Revival Memories. 
Sunday-school, Its Progress in Method and Scupe.” 


2S.E, E. “supplies of all pote 
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